SOMESVARA AND HIS TIMES                             &

as thinking of going over to Moha, as the king had fallen
under the influence of a Jaina sadhu.

In Act II, Kumarapala sees Krpasundarl, and falls in
love with her. The queen, Rajyasri, Royalty, is angry with
the king, and the king asks to be forgiven. in ^ct
III, Punyaketu, the Banner of Merit, conceals himself
behind the statue of a goddess; and, making believe that
the goddess is speaking, prevails upon Rajyasri not
only to give up her wrath, but to send an offer for
Krpasundari's hand. But, when the offer is sent, Viveka
consents only on condition that the seven vices are
banished from the kingdom, and the king abolishes the
practice of confiscating the estate of men dying without
male issue. The king agrees to the conditions and forgoes
the property of a dead millionaire, who, however, turns up
with a new bride in an aerial car. In Act IV, gambling,
flesh-eating, drinking, slaughter, theft and adultery are
banished in spite of the plea that they bring in revenue.
In Act V, the king, armed by Hemacandra with his
YogasUstra, wins a victory over Moha.

Mohar&japarftjaya contains materials for reconstructing
the life and splendour of Patana and its merchants,
'whose wealth was the envy of emperors'. An in-
teresting episode refers to the act of Kumarapala in
abrogating the law, whereby the estate of a deceased
leaving a widow but no son escheated to the crown. When
the king was informed that a millionaire, Kubera, had died
and that his vast wealth had lapsed to him under the
law, he feelingly expressed himself thus:

What policy is it which entitles wicked kings to take a dead man's
wealth, collected by him in high hopes, after a long struggle, and with multi-
tude of worries? The sinners who snatch away the loin cloth from a weeping
woman may not have any compassion; but have they no sense of shame ?l

Again, when he found that the relatives of the deceased
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